* AFTER  ACHILLES'

reply to each with the promptness and the coolness of
a practised Parliamentary debater. I think the House
felt satisfied in general that another man of Parliament-
ary capacity had found his way into the assembly.

Much the same happened at a still later time in the
case of my friend Mr. Herbert Paul, when it was
announced that he was a candidate for one of the di-
visions of Edinburgh.   Herbert Paul had long been
known as one of the most brilliant and accomplished
newspaper writers of his day.   Many sagacious persons
in the House of Commons shook their heads over him,
and .assured me that my friend Paul was certain to be
a Parliamentary failure.   Paul's very first speech in
the House, however, satisfied everybody who heard it
that a new debater of genuine capacity and great prom-
ise had found his way into the representative Chamber.
The speech addressed itself directly and altogether to
the actual question then under debate, and had nothing
to do with the prepared conventionalities of the ordinary
maiden effort.    On every occasion after when Paul took
part in debate he did more and more to satisfy the
House that it had gained a real  advantage by his
presence.   He lost his seat at the General Election of
1895, but he is sure to find a place in the House again
before long, and his return will be welcomed by every-
one on either side of Mr. Speaker's chair who can
appreciate the combination of keen caustic humour,
vigorous common sense,  and brilliant Parliamentary

style.

'in most cases a first speech in the House of Commons
counts for little or nothing as a test of future success.
The maiden speech is usually listened to with tolerant
good humour. It is regarded as a sort of initiatory
ceremonial, and nothing more. In itself it does not

319 took every interruption as it came, and made
